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NOTTINGHAM BOROUGH LABOUR PARTY. 


—Applications are invited for the post of full-time — 


Secretary/Agent, The post is a Grade II appoint- 
ment. Salary and conditions in accordance with 
the National Agreement. Application forms can 


be obtained from the Secretary. Nottingham City - 


Labour Party, 110 Mansfield Road, Nottingham, 
to whom they should be returned not later than 
27th May, 1953. 


WANDSWORTH CENTRAL LABOUR PARTY. 
—Applications are invited for the post of Secretary/ 
Agent. Salary and condiors in accordance with 
the National Agreement. Application forms can be 
obtained from Mr, W. A. Carnie, 8 Chasefield 
“Road, Tooting, London, S.W.17, to whom they 
must be returned, duly completed, not later than 
Saturday, 30th May, 1953. 


CAMBRIDGE CITY LABOUR PARTY.—Appli- 
cations are invited for the post of Secretary/Agent. 
Salary and conditions in accordance with the 
National Agreement. Application forms can be 
obtained from Mr. L. Bridges, Labour Hall, 
Norfolk Street, Cambridge, to whom they must be 
returned, duly completed, not later than Saturday, 
May 30th, 1953. 


EYE C.L.P. Applications are invited for the post 
of Secretary/Agent. Salary and conditions in 
accordance with the National-Agreement. Applica- 
tion forms can be obtained from Mr. E. J. Jones, 
21 Station Road, Stowmarket, Suffolk, to whom 


they ‘must be returned not later than May 23rd, _ 


1953. 
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samples, only 3d. postage, to:—. 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
12, Midland Street, HULL 


THE “FUND-RAISING” 
SPECIALISTS 


FULL UNION SHOP SINCE 1922 
EST: 1919 


When Your 
Turn Comes! 


At almost every holiday haunt 
there are copies of the Daily Herald 
on sale—with the local newsagent 
eager to be of service until you 
must leave for home. Give him a 
friendly call: keep in touch with 
current events through 


LABOUR'S 


DAILY HERALD 


FOR THE FAMILY 


THAT'S ANOTHER REASON 
wHy TRADE UNIONISTS 


SHOULD SHOP 


AT THE 
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_ An October Election? 


ILL there be a General Election in the autumn? The answer can 
, only be that your guess is as good as ours. Only Mr. Churchill 
“knows when he will ask for a Dissolution, and it is certain that he will 
come to the country when he believes the conditions are most favourable 
for the Conservative Party. Our inclination is to regard an autumn 
“election as a strong possibility, but no more than that.» 


_ The Tories always have had a tendency to adopt the Monarchy and 

to regard it as their special preserve, and many of them will not be 
adverse to exploiting the patriotic feelings aroused by the Coronation for 
‘partisan ends. The death of Stalin may lead to a considerable easing 
of international tension, and though they will have had nothing to do 
with any improv ement in the world situation, the Government will take 
what credit they can. And the Budget will give some direct benefit to 
middle-class electors, who are such a decisive factor in the marginal 
constituencies. 


These are only straws in the wind, and it would be possible to find 
equally good reasons for not having an election this year. But 
Constituency Labour Parties must be prepared for the eventuality 
whether it comes or not. Though it is essential to avoid starting an 
election in a legal sense by presenting a candidate and seeking public 
support for him, much pr eparatory work can be done. 


For instance, each Constituency Labour Party can find among its 
members those who will occupy key posts when the fight begins. The 
agent can be nominated and he can start at once equipping himcelf to 
do the job efficiently. Constituency day schools can be organised, so 
that everybody will know the details of the task that they will be 
expected to tackle. Special efforts can be made to build up the election 
fund. The records of the local elections can be preserved, and made 
ready to serve as the foundation of a Parliamentary election campaign. 


Generally, Constituency Labour Parties should intensify their activity 
s0 as to enthuse supporters and win over wayerers to Labour’s policy. 
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QUAIR’S PAGE 


J OHN SMITH, of Oldham, was not much 

of a reader, having gone into the 
mill at ten years of age as a ‘little piecer’, 
working from six o’clock in the morning 
till noon for half-a-crown a week, spending 
the afternoons learning at the point of a 
cane, and completing his education at the 
age of twelve. This intensive training 
“equipped him for the battle of life and 
entitled him to proceed thenceforward to 
work ten hours a day in the mill. 

He nevertheless read, slowly and 
laboriously, the score or more of letters 
which Robert Blatchford addressed to him 
close on sixty years ago, and they con- 
verted John Smith to Socialism. 

By the time I got to know him, in my 
schoolboy days, John Smith, weaver, was 
a middle-aged man and he iooked an old 
man. His face was deeply grained and his 
hands gnarled and calloused. Accidents 
at work had twisted his left leg and cost 
him a couple of fingers. He was wizened 
and stunted like most of his fellows, and 
you will doubtless know that the Life 
Guards are not recruited, even to-day, 
from the offspring of those who have 
worked for generations in the ‘dark 
Satanic mills’. Having never known child- 
hood, he was naturally an ardent and un- 
flattering supporter of the “Athaletic’. 


OHN SMITH married a pale little 
milliner, and in obscurity and frugality 
they reared a family. Their eldest son, 
christened John, was born in the year 
when ‘Merrie England’ was published, and 
Socialism was talked around him from his 
infancy. He knew no more of the 
‘Naughty Nineties’ than the naughtiness 
of the urchins of Oldham streets and that 
for which he was efficiently .caned in 
school. For neariy seven years he worked 
in the mill, then the Great War came 
and he promptly enlisted. For young John 
Smith the war brought neither glory nor 
riches; his contribution to the safety of 
democracy was the receipt of a shrapnel 
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~The Generations of Sith 


I am most concerned is John Smith 


7 
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the cotton trade. By the time his heir 
was born, in 1922, the mill was closed 
For years this little family, increased b 
another two infants, lived shabbily anc 
meagrely. Despite this, young John be 
came an active member of the Labo 
Party which was now being proper 
organised. He was moreover a devot 
and sharply critical supporter of 
‘Athaletic’. 

The twig of this family tree with whon 


x 
t 
Third, grandson of the original Joh 
Smith, of Oldham, the old man (stil 
living) addressed by Robert Blatchford 
nearly thirty years before. John 
Third was eight years old when his grand- 
father died in 1930 a few months sh 
of the ‘allotted span’. 

John the Third got more schooling aml 
less caning than his father did. He had 
done four years in the mill before he 
received his call-up, a year after -Hitler’s 
war had started. More fortunate than his 
father, he came through unscathed; in 
deed, he won promotion, and was widel 


- known as One-Stripe Smith. At demobil 


wound which permanently stiffened his 


ankle, 


AFTER his discharge, John Smith the 
Second returned to the mill and 
married before the Great Depression hit 
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sation the Labour Government treated him 
more liberally than the hard-faced Govern- 
ment had served John the Second. He 
had no long spell of unemployment, he 
bought himself a motor-bike, and gener 
ally cut a dash. 3 


JOLITICALLY, this young John had a 

feeling that his father was something 
of a has-been, not half enough of a fire. 
brand. Accordingly, John the Thiré 
sowed his wild-oats in the Young Com. 
munist League; but he left it when his 
wisdom teeth were full-grown. The neigh 
bours noticed in 1946 that a lively League 
of Youth girl was often on the back sea 
of the motor-bike. In 1947, John marrie¢ 
his ‘fancy’. They now have, in 1953, z 
municipal house, a fourth John Smith 
twelve months old, and a television se 
(bought on H.P.). John the Third, heac 
of this happy little home, is now turne¢ 
thirty and is ‘running for the Council 
this year. Apart from politics, his ruling 
passion is the ‘Athaletic’, of which he i 
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_ HAVE been asked to follow up Ernest 
~ Randle’s recent article on ‘Illustrating 
ting Notices’, with one on getting the 
results from a duplicator. 


4 


Most people can master the intricacies © 


f any make of duplicator in two or three 
inutes, at least, sufficiently to roll off a 
umber of copies. But there is more to it 
han just turning the handle, and it is 
preparation that really determines 
aether or not the finished product is 
, or bad. 


_No amount of care in ‘rolling off’ can 
duce a good result from a badly-cut 
tencil. Rarely can one sit down at a 
ypewriter and put one’s thoughts directly 
1 to a stencil. First prepare a draft of 
a you are going to say, read it through 
iefully, make any necessary alterations 
md put in vour cross headings, beiore 
utting the stencil. 
The use of double spacing, underlining 
d indenting add considerably to the 
activeness of duplicated work, so long 
s it is not overdone. 


The type on some typewriters is too 
harp for stencil cutting, and instead of 
naking a perforation it is inclined to cut 
setters out. If such a machine is the only 
me you have there is little you can do 
Kcept to use a light touch throughout, not 
ust when you come to the O’s, P’s, and 
Ss, etc. 

‘Give the type a thorough clean with a 
rush to remove the ink from the ribbon 
hich has -been deposited on the type. 
Vhen . correcting mistakes allow the 
orrecting fluid to dry before overtyping, 
nd use a light touch. The fluid removes 
pme of the wax from the stencil and 
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h undeviating and vitriolic supporter. 

The Smiths are all right, and three gen- 
rations of them have been the salt of 
1¢ Labour Party. But Robert Blatch- 
wrd’s letters were not read by John Doe 
nd Richard Roe and Jimmy Green, especi- 
ly Jimmy Green. : So, in future lucubra- 
ons let us look at the problem of Jimmy 
reen, for he is the most important person 
) Britain. 


CARE IN DUPLICATING PAYS 


by P. Cavanaugh 


overtyping tends to show up blacker than 
the rest. 

Lettering stencils, for free-hand draw-— 
ing, cost very little and provide a good 
variety from the typewriter characters. 
Special stencil pens are available, but I 
find that a ball point pen does the job 
equally well. 

The duplicator itself requires little 
attention, other than an occasional clean- 
ing, but having spent some time preparing 
the stencil it is as well to take care in 
placing it on the ‘roller’, A little ink on 
the roller will assist the stencil to spread 
itself evenly over the silk sheet. % 

Always fan your paper before placing 
it on the feeding tray, particularly if you 
are using a new pack. This is to ensure 
that only one sheet passes through the 
machine at a time. A few sheets of scrap 
paper should be passed through first to 
allow the ink to percolate. 

Line up the horizontal and vertical 
guides. Set the guides on the receiving 
tray so that each copy falls directly on 
top of the other. This prevents the copies 
being smudged by sliding over each other. 

If it is intended to use both sides of the 
paper it always pays to interleave. Some 
sheets of blotting paper are excellent for 
this purpose and with care will last for 
years. Make them the same size as the 
paper and cut off one of the corners. This 
makes it easier to separate them from your 
copies. 

Two-colour work adds _ additional 
variety to circulars, and can be under- 
taken with confidence if a little time is 
spent in preparation. Also, do not over- 
look the advantages of coloured duplica- 
ting papers which are now coming back 
on the market. They cost a little more 
than white but are weil worth considering. 

The circularisation of members with 
ward notices, agendas, etc., is something 
more than just reminding them of the 
date and time of meetings. It helps to 
retain their interest in the Party, and 
members like to feel that they belong to 
an efficient organisation. ‘The badly pro- 
duced circular creates the impression of 
administrative slackness, and as a conse- 
quence its effectiveness is greatly reduced. 

In short ‘plan your duplicating’, it will 
pay dividends and will give you that 
personal satisfaction of producing some- 
thing worthwhile. 
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HOW TO FILL MEETINGS 


HHROUGHOUT the country one of the 
biggest problems which constituency 
parties have to face is that of getting 
people to propaganda meetings. Are 
there any new schemes that will help ? 


We are indebted to Mr. Frank Harcourt- 
Munning, our Prospective Parliamentary 
Candidate in Tavistock, for details of a 
scheme which his constituency party has 
started. This scheme has already had 
some success. Essentially it is a variant 
of the ‘Any Questions ?’ meeting. How 
can it be run ? 


Partly by poster, but chiefly by hand- 
bill, the electors in a selected district are 
invited (a) to submit questions, and (b) to 
attend the meeting and take part in 
answering the questions. Two prizes (one 
of ros. and one of 5s.) are given for the 
best answers. An attractive Brains Trust 
is on the platform and, after the audience 
has had its turn, gives answers to the 
questions. The Brains Trust awards the 
prizes for the answers from the audience. 
As Mr. Harcourt-Munning says, this is a 
scheme ‘to pack them in’. 

Standard posters with coloured edges 


and -blank interiors are used. Such 
posters, crown size, are obtainable from 
the Labour Publications Department, 


Transport House, at 4d. each, or 3s. per 
dozen. The necessary details are filled in 
and the posters displayed a fortnight 
before the meeting. Party members are 
mobilised for the house-to-house distribu- 
tion of handbills over a period of three 
days in the district concerned. The dis- 
tribution is made not more than seven, 
and not ‘less than four days, before the 
meeting. It must be thoroughly done. 


The platform consists of a chairman 
and three or four speakers. The chair- 
man should have a govd sense of humour 
and a fair grasp of party policy and 
should, above all, be able to keep order. 
It is desirable to have a lady in the team 
and to use young people where possible. 
Proper arrangements must be made for 
transport and for light refreshments for 
the team. 


It must be remembered that the meet- 
ing is intended to have propaganda value. 
Therefore the platform must uphold the 
high ethical standards of Socialism. 
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Moreover, matters must be so arran, 
that Tory policy is directly or indirect 
tackled. 


| 
E 3 Te | 
In addition to the questions which are 


submitted by interested electors, others 
should be prepared. Altogether about Se 
questions should be available for co 

sideration by the platform team before 


the meeting starts. 


The chairman, having welcomed tie 
audience, poses the first question. He in- 
vites answers from the audience. An 
agreed time is fixed for each answer, but 
this can vary with the nature of the ques- 
tion and its reception by the audience. As 
a rule, three answers from the audience: 
are enough. Once a time limit for the 
answers has been given it should not be 
varied, although the chairman may take 
further answers if there is a keen demand. 

After the audience has replied, a mem- 


ber of the platform team replies. Only 
one member need do this unless things 
have gone slowly in the audience. It is 
part of the team’s duty to maintain a 
high pitch of interest. If the question is 
‘political’, the answer must be according 
to party policy; to all other questions it 
must, of course, be personal. 


After an hour or so there should be a 
break of five minutes to enable the chair- 
man to confer with the team. Such a 
break also allows the audience to confer 
and often results in some lively sparks 
gathering strength to give answers or in 
pressing known people to ‘have a go’. 


An appeal for funds can be made at a 
suitable time in the meeting. The appeal 
for members should not be overdone at 
the first meeting in any district, but clearly 
a few words about the local branch, or 
the desirability of creating a local branch. 
are useful. 


The chairman and his team are the 
sole judges for the award of the prizes 
for the best answers from the audience 
At the close of the meeting the chair. 
man must make the awards. 

It is believed that the electors wil 
welcome the chance to ‘answer back’ anc 
that the give-and-take between platform 
and audience will, under proper control 
result in enthusiastic meetings. 


, S was explained in the April 
~ Labour Organiser, this idea of 
orded. speeches is still in the 
sxperimental stage. The object of 
his short article is to tell you about 
he scheme, so that you will have 
jomething definite you can discuss 


it your local committee meeting. 
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The scheme is fundamentally very 
imple. All that is required is a wire 
ecording machine in London for record- 
ng the programme. This can be done 
thout difficulty, either at the House of 
commons, or in a room at Transport 
douse. The idea is to build up a library 
f speeches, discussions and _ lectures, 
irculate the list to local parties and post 

em the spool of wire for the programme 
hey want to hear. 


The party that wanted to use one of 
hese programmes would have to acquire 
‘d loan, purchase or hire, a machine for 
laying back. Most machines are port- 
ble and can be taken to the hall, or 
Ouse, where the meeting is to take place. 


They are very easy to operate and pro- 
ided they are treated with care nothing 
hould go wrong. A little duplicated 
heet of instructions would be sent with 
very spool, and also some notes on the 
rogramme in question, including details 
— the speakers taking part, to help the 


hairman with his introduction and 
iggest ideas for the subsequent dis- 
ussion. 


The quality of reproduction is good, and 
ie volume is quite adequate for most 
urposes, although with a big meeting it 
light have to be linked to a loudspeaker 
stem, which is very easy. 

There are many advantages to be had 
om recorded speeches. A local ward, 
- Women’s Section, a League of Youth 
ranch or Trade Union could get a well- 
a0wn speaker to address them, and these 
eeches could form part of a serious 
lucational programme designed from the 
Itset to cover a range of topics. 

For example, a series might open with 
discussion on the policy of the next 
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More About Recorded Speeches 


7, 
oy by ANTHONY WEDGWOOD BENN, M.P. 


Labour Government. In the following 
weeks speakers could lecture on social 
services, taxation policy, colonial prob- 
lems, education»and so on-and so on, ands 
the last programme might be another dis- 
cussion by those who have taken part, 
summing it all up. 

Similarly, a programme with some 
entertainment value could be recorded for 
a Party hoping to attract non-Members. 
Political ‘Any Questions’ can have a light 
side and experienced Party broadcasters 
could mix a little laughter with their 
propaganda. 

A recording machine costs around {80. 
This is outside the range of most local 
parties and some way would have to be 
devised for overcoming this difficulty. A 
borough party could afford to buy one and 
could charge those that use it a small sum 
towards meeting the cost of it. 

In country areas it would be more diffi- 
cult, but undoubtedly thé problem is not 
insoluble. To start with, there would be 
no speakers’ expenses when the machine 
was used, and there is no reason why the 
region might not help. The machines can 
be hired in some places, but the cost of 
doing so is so great, as to make it hardly 
worth while. 

The important thing is to see that every 
one has the same type of machine, so that 
the spools would fit them all. 

The wisest thing for you to do would be 
to leave aside the problem of getting hold 
of a machine and decide whether you 
would want these recorded programmes, if 
you had a machine. From our point of 
view a really strong demand for recorded 
speeches, and a favourable report from 
those who have heard them, would give a 
great impetus to the whole idea and would 
pave the way for official support. 

When you’ve discussed the idea may I 
suggest you work along these lines: 

1. If you think it’s a bad idea, write and 
tell us so, with your reasons. 

2. If you think there’s something in the 
idea, but you’ve got ~suggestions for 
improving it, let us know them too. 

3. If you think it’s a good idea, and would 
like to see it succeed, try and let us 
know what type of programme you 
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by A. L. WILLIAMS 


TN some organisations, outside of 

the Labour Movement, the Office 
of Chairman is paramount. In 
organisations run by the upper and 
middle classes, the secretary, because 
he is a paid employee, frequently is 
regarded as socially inferior, and it 
is the Chairman who occupies the 
centre of the stage and wields the 
power. 


The Labour Movement is essentially 
democratic and power is invested in no 
particular officer, but in the organisation 
itself. But even in the Labour Party, 
during his period of office the Chairman 
has ceremonial functions to perform. It 
is often the case that a member who can 
preside very competently over a business 
meeting does not shine at a public gather- 
ing. However, many difficulties can be 
overcome by following the practice of 
having the Chairman to preside at all 
party functions, public as well as private. 

When a prominent speaker visits the 
locality there is a temptation to pick as 
the Chairman the most attractive local 
speaker, since it is known that he will 
make a good job of it. Unfortunately, 
there is rarely unanimity about who is 
the most attractive local speaker, and 
- those who have not been picked may feel 

sore. If the Chairman of the party pre- 
sides there can be no feeling, because, 
after all, he is the Chairman. 


Not Party Boss 


It would be fatal however, for a Chair- 
man to believe that he was the party boss: 
there is no room for bosses in a demo- 
cratic organisation, The Chairman’s 
main duty is to conduct the business of 
the meetings over which he presides, and 
in doing this he should attempt to be as 
fair and as unbiased as possible. 

His job is made much simpler if there 
are Standing Orders governing the con- 
duct of business, because then his deci- 
sions will have the authority of the agreed 
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Standing Orders behind then 


The National Agent gives his viev 
on how a good Labour Party Chair- 
man should act. This article is the 
first of a series on the duties of 
Party officials. Future contributions 
will deal with the work of the — 
Secretary, Agent, Treasurer, etc. 
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If an Executive Committee is making 
recommendation to the Generali Com 
mittee it should not really be the Chair 
man’s job to-persuade the General Com 
mittee to adopt the recommendatiot 
especially if it is likely to arouse con 
troversy. If the Chairman is openhs 
identified with one side of a controver 
it is not easy for him to guide the det 
erations of the General Committee to 
decision which really represents 
majority opinion of the Committee. 


Before any meeting is called the Chair 
man should consult with the Secretar 
about the business and agree with him a1 
the agenda. It is useful to go through thi 
minutes of the previous meeting for th 
purpose of discovering what action ha 
been taken on the decisions that wer 
made there, to read the correspondence 
to come before the meeting, to note th 
reports that have to be given and to fini 
out all that is to be known about the issue 
likely to be raised. 


A Chairman should always be a moy 
ahead of the meeting. If he knows noth 
ing about the business until he arrives ¢ 
the meeting it is likely thatshe will los 
control and the meeting will run him. . 
meeting conducted in such a fashion | 
unlikely to arrive at responsible decision 


A Chairman must be strong, but if b 
attempts to completely dominate a mee 
ing he will soon get into trouble. He mu 
insist that the Standing Orders © ai 
followed always and not only when the 
happen to fit in with his own interests. ] 
any debate he should strive to give a 
sides a fair show. When he feels that 
point has been exhausted he show 
endeavour to get a decision, but taking 
decision too quickly is as bad as allowir 
a discussion to drag on unnecessarily. 
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Chairman is soon able to sense the 
ig of the meeting, and when a subject 
been sufficiently ventilated the meet- 
will be only too pleased to dispos- 
2 : 
As well as acquainting himself with the 
ty Standing Orders, and the Model 
es and Constitution, a Chairman 
uld learn something about general 
ting procedure. There are numerous 
dbooks on this subject, the best of 
ich is Citrine’s Chairmanship, which 
ie N.C.L.C. is re-issuing. 


‘To some extent the degree of formality 

procedure depends on the size of the 
eeting. At a sub-committee it is not 
1ecessary to have a motion seconded be- 
re it is discussed, nor indeed to have a 
jotion moved before a discussion is per- 
itted. 


Formality Essential 


"At a General Committee, where there 
are a large number of delegates present, 
rmality is essential. No _ discussion 
uld be permitted unless there is a 
tion before the meeting, and no 
tion should be considered unless it has 
geen both moved and seconded. Even the 
ecutive Committee Report should be 
ved and seconded on behalf of the 
Executive Committee. Apart from any 
her consideration this will enable the 
mover of the report to reply to any dis- 
cussion and attempts to move the reference 
ack of the report. 


~The Chairman should insist that all 
akers must rise to their feet and 
dress him. When he rises all others 

should be seated. : 


He should be sure before giving a ruling 
that it is correct, and if his ruling is 
challenged he should give the reasons for 
it and stick to his point, unless the matter 
Is pressed to a yote, when he should leave 
the chair and a decision be taken forth- 
with. A good Chairman will not invite 
situations of this kind, but occasionally 
it is necessary to meet a challenge to a 
tuling in this way. Standing Orders 
should lay it down that no_ such 
challenge can be successful unless. it has 
a two thirds majority. 

The Chairman is a member of the 
bodies over which he presides, but unless 
there is a ballot vote ordinarily he should 
not exercise his right to vote. If neces- 
sary, he may exercise a casting vote, but it 
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is not essential that ‘he should. In the 
event of his refusal to give a casting vote 
the motion is declared not carried? 


There are occasions when leadership 
demands that he should use his casting 
vote, there are other occasions when it 
would be unwise for him to do so, as for 
instance at a selection conference. If the 


- conference were equally divided between 
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two candidates it would be quite wrong 
for the Chairman to decide between them. 


How long should a Chairman serve? 
The Model Rules provide for the election 
of all officers each year. Any attempt to 
add a rule that the Chairman should be 
changed every year should be resisted, 
because, as there is a new General Com- 
mittee every year, the Committee must be 
permitted to elect any delegate it wishes 
to be its Chairman, whether or not he was 
elected to serve in that capacity by a 
previous General Committee. 


On the other hand, the election of the. 
same Chairman year after year can tend 
to the creation of a Party boss. A good 
Chairman will endeavour to give the Vice- 
Chairman opportunities of participating in 
the leadership and of taking the chair, so 
that when the Chairman feels he has given 
the best service he can in the Chair, there 
is somebody else experienced enough to 
follow him. 
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would like best, what sort of groups 
within your organisation you think 
would want to hear it most, and 
roughly how often you would want to 
have recorded speeches sent to you. 


If you think you know where you can 
get hold of a machine to try it out 
for yourselves, and would like to do so, 
let us know about that, and we will 
send you a sample spool of wire from 
amongst the two or three we already 
have, and you can try it out for your- 
selves. If you do this we shall value 
your comments very much indeed after 
you’ve heard it, and might even send 
you some questionnaires for the 
audience to fill in. 


If you think it’s a good idea, but just 
don’t see how you can get a machine, 
let us know and we may be able to 
help. There is no guarantee of this but 
we will do our best. 


AFTER THE POLLING B 


NCE election results have been 
declared, interest usually wanes, 
and we tend to draw a deep breath 
and think of relaxing for a while. 
This is natural but not very wise. 
The immediate post-election period is 
very important, especially for the agent 
who must comply with the requirements of 
electoral law. 


* 


This article will deal with the legal © 


requirements necessary to complete the 
election campaign. It will be followed by 
another which will suggest practical steps 
to be taken to collate the information. 

The Period for Claims. The agent, in 
the rush and bustle of the campaign, places 
orders and incurs expense in an effort to 
obtain the maximum support for his candi- 
date. The efficient agent can soon check 
his order book to see how many bills have 
to be paid. Those who fail to do this 
often experience considerable worry trying 
to remember all the incidental expenses. 

In all local government elections the 
period for sending in claims is within 14 
days after the day on which the result of 
the election is declared. ‘Those sent in 
later are statute barred and should not be 
paid other than by order of the Court. 
To do other would be an illegal practice. 

The agent should see that all persons 
having a claim in respect of the election 
are notified of this provision, getting them 
in before the fourteenth day. In the case 
of printing, etc., notice should be given 
of this when placing the order. 

The candidate must submit to the agent 
the amount of his personal expenses (if 
any) and the agent, if paid for his 
services, must put in his own claim. 

The Making of Payments. With the 
exception of Parish elections, the period in 
which all payments must be made is 
within 28 days of the declaration of the 
result. 


The period is reasonable and sufficient 
to enable the agent to settle his accounts. 
He should be very careful on this point, 
keeping a record of the dates on which 
payment is made. Payment by cheque is 
an added advantage. 


Only in exceptional circumstances 


go 


should an agent consider disputing < 
claim. Most agents safeguard against tl 
by getting estimates for items entailing 
eavy expenditure. There is then littl 
point in disputing a sum which, even 
successful in a Court action, might com 
more than the amount originally involved. - 
There is provision on the Return 
Expenses for disputed claims but the com-: 
petent agent need not concern himself; 
about it. } 

The Return of Election Expenses. This: 
Return is quite clear and straightforward. . 
The forms can usually be obtained from) 
the Returning Officer or drafted on lines; 
indicated in “Conduct of Local Govern-- 
ment Elections” (England- & Wales,, 
London, or Scotland as the case may be). 
The main point to bear in mind is that: 
the Return must be transmitted to the: 
Returning Officer within 35 days after the: 
declaration of the poll. In the case of! 
Parish elections (which are not due this) 
year) the candidate must transmit his. 
Return and Declaration to the Clerk to the 
R.D.C. within 28 days. el 

The Return is not a Balance Sheet. It) 


is a record of monies received and of 
i 
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WELLINGBOROUGI 


AT the Annual General Meeting of the 
+* Wellingborough Constituency Labour 
Party, Mr. Lionel Poole, General Secretary 
of the National Union of Boot & Shoe 
Operatives and one of the Wellingborough 
party’s auditors, was presented with a 
copy of Kingsley Martin’s biography of 
Harold Laski, in appreciation of thirty-five 
years of continuous office bearing in the 
Party. 

In 1918, under the new Constitution, 
Lionel Poole became the first secretary of 
the Wellingborough Local Labour Party. 
He became secretary of the Constituency 
Labour Party and acted as Agent to W. G. 
Cove in the General Elections of 1923 and 
1924. He subsequently relinquished the 
secretaryship, but continued on the E.C, 
until 1949, holding during that period the 
offices of Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 
He became an Auditor in 1930. 
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expense incurred in the conduct of the 
election, There are occasions when income, 
by way of grants, etc. is higher than 
expenditure. In most cases, of course, the 
Party has to make a donation to the agent 
to cover the difference between expendi- 
ture and income. 

_ Another point to remember. The 
expenditure side should include items 
given free—such as committee rooms—if 
payment would otherwise have had to be 
made for the purpose of the election. This 
Should be entered on the list with the 
words “estimated value” or “at valuation” 
and placed by the side of the name and 
address of the person giving the facilities. 
In these cases the expenditure side will 
show a greater amount than that given for 
income. Receipted bills for all payments 
of f2 and ovér must accompany the 
Return. These should be attached to the 
appropriate list. 

__ A copy of the Return should be kept by 
the agent, for reference, as there is often 
some confusion in the minds of party 
Members about the amounts stated in the 
Return of Expenses and the statement 
submitted by the agent to the Party. 


CS LIONEL POOLE 


Mr. Poole might easily have been a 
Member of Parliament, for he was pros- 
aoe candidate for Carlisle in 1943-4, 
but resigned-on his appointment to the 
Assistant General Secretaryship of his 
union. 

He has been an official of the union 
since’ 1919, and his Party record is the 
more remarkable for the fact that it has 
been paral'el to an equally outstanding 
union record.. He has held many offices 
at branch and national level, and he suc- 
ceeded Sir George Chester as General 
Secretary in 1947. 

After the presentation he said that 
when he retired from his “other part-time 
job” he would write a short history of the 
Wellingborough party, recalling some of 
the defeats and victories, successes and 
disappointments, which had marked the 
period of his activity in Party work. 
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LEN SIMS 


In Metropolitan Boroughs, and many 
undivided Boroughs and Urban Districts, 
candidates run jointly. In these cases 
expenditure must be divided over the 
number of candidates running together 
and a separate Return made out for each. 
As there is usually one account rendered 
for each of the various items it is best to 
pin all the Returns together and attach the 
accounts, marking entry and account for 
easy reference. 

The Declarations. Both candidate and 
agent must submit a Declaration, witnessed 
by a J.P., to the effect that the Return is, 
to the best of their knowledge and belief, 
complete and accurate. The agent must 
transmit his at the same time he forwards 
his Return. The candidate, however, is 
allowed a further seven days. The 
important point here being that it is seven 
days from the day on which the agent 
transmitted his Return—not necessarily 35 
plus 7 days. Both Declarations are best 
sent in together.- If this cannot be done 
the agent should, especially if sending in 
the Return early, notify the candidate of 
the date so as to avoid any mishap. 


In all cases the counting of days are 
consecutive, Sundays, Bank Holidays, etc., 
being included. 


The Legal Maximum. It is very doubt- 
ful if any agent will incur expenses coming 
near the legal maximum permitted by 
Section 64 of the R.P.A., 1949, let alone 
reach it. The amount is £25, and where 
the local government electors on the 
Register exceed 500, an additional 2d. per 
local government elector above the first 
500. “Y” entries should not be included 
for the coming spring elections as they do 
not qualify for the vote until 2nd October. 

In the case of joint candidates the 
amount is reduced. Where two run to- 
gether it is reduced by one-fourth, in the 
case of three or more the amount is 
reduced by one-third. A small but 
important point. An agent can act on 
behalf of more than one candidate with- 
out constituting joint candidatures. It 
applies where an appeal, such as an elec- 
tion address, is issued jointly and the same 
committee rooms, etc., are used. 


T is not my intention to argue 

the case for, or against, paid 
collectors. I am concerned with 
some of the problems that arise and 
their practical solution. 

With a voluntary collecting system it is 
essential to limit as far as possible the 
number of calls to be made on each col- 
lecting book. With paid collectors it is 
desirable to group as many members as 
possible in one collecting area, the limiting 
factor being, in the main, the physical 
capacity of the individual to make the 
calls. 


In making plans, the first essential is 
that there should be a sound economic 
basis upon which the paid collecting 
system can be built. In other words an 
income must be capable of being pro- 
duced that is sufficiently attractive to 
make the work worthwhile-to the indi- 
vidual and yet, at the same time, secure 
an adequate return to the party. 


The other vital. factors upon which 
decisions have to be made are (a) whether 
the work is to be done part-time or full- 
time; (b) geography; and (c) ease of 
communication. 


Practical Scheme 


With but minor variation all that 
follows could be applied with equal effec- 
tiveness to a full-time collector but I am 
assuming that the decision has been taken 
to employ several people part-time. This 
is a description of a practical system based 
upon two years’ experience and which is 
now securely entrenched and is working 
with remarkable success. 


Prior to 1951 the whole of the collecting 
was done in my constituency on a volun- 
tary basis and had been for more than 
30 years. At the time of the decision to 
change over, 90 voluntary collectors were 
engaged in calling upon some 3,000 mem- 
bert. Their work was loosely supervised 


LESLIE HILLIARD says oie. 
PAID COLLECTORS ARE A SUCCESS 


The General Secretary of the Agents’ Union 
describes a successful collecting System 
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by P.D. secretaries, who paid money co 
lected into the office, periodically. re 

The system had been reasonably effec- 
tive in the immediate post-war years, but. 
steady and consistent membership develop-_ 
ment, and other factors, were all combin- | 
ing to reduce efficiency. -Although the 
party funds were centralised, control o 
collectors by the agent was not direct. I 
many cases, membership was neglected 
for months on end before action wai 
possible. 


Free Workers 


The need to maintain a large army of 
collectors militated against other party 
work, since every able and active member 
was drafted to this key task. It was diffi- 
cult to maintain an accurate, reliable, and 
up-to-date record of membership at the 
central office because of delays in getting 
information from collectors, which passed 
through several hands first. ; 

In the last year, subscriptions collec- 
ted averaged less than 3s. 7d. per mem- 
ber, against a possible 6s. The present 
scheme has operated for two years. The 
go voluntary collectors have been 
replaced by 14 part-time collectors, who 

operate in areas roughly equal to a 

polling district. 

In some cases, high intensity of member- 
ship development has meant that polling 
districts have been split and divided 
between more than one collector. The 
whole of our 3,600 members are called-on 
monthly, the work being divided into 
weekly periods, so that each week one 
quarter of. the whole membership 1 
contacted. The collectors are directly 
responsible to the agent and report to the 
central office each week. Commission is 
paid weekly and reports are rendered in 
respect of removed or deceased members 
and of those who it is felt might lapse. 

A balanced party income is assured; 
absolute regularity of collection has been 
obtained; all information passes directly, 
as it should, to the agent without delay 
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id in time for effective action to be taken; 
average level of contribution has risen 
teadily and is now nearly 5s. To achieve 

hese results the whole of our membership 
recording system has had to be recast and 
ew methods worked out in detail. 


The first thing we had to do was to 
_ make the job worthwhile. It became 
__ obvious that this was not possible on the 
basis of members’ contributions alone, 
except by reducing the party’s income 
_from this source to a very low level. The 
_ possibility of adding to the collecters’ 
- responsibility all the other fund-raising 
‘ activities of the party was considered and 
found to be practicable and, indeed, 


a desirable. 
ae 


_ There is a great deal to be said for one 
reliable person being completely respon- 
‘sible for collecting all income from what- 
ever source is decided upon. In our case 
these additional income sources are of a 
weekly as well as of a less regular char- 
‘acter, and are all integrated into the 
collection system as a whole. Last year 
the gross sum collected was nearly £5,000, 
and nearly {1,000 was paid in collection 
‘charges. 


- It was originally calculated that on an 
‘average membership of 250-350 each col- 
lector could be expected to earn an average 
income of {1 a week. In fact this has 
‘worked out at about an average of {62 a 
year and is rising as the membership 
increases and the yield per member steps 
‘up with improving efficiency of the system. 


Purchase Regularity 


_ In any kind of paid collecting scheme 
payment is being made to purchase regu- 
Aarity of collection and to ensure adequate 
and effective party control. Dismissal can 
follow failure to observe these require- 
ments, but at the same time the collector 
must feel that he is being reasonably 
rewarded for the effort he is required to 
make, has responsibility that goes beyond 
that demanded of a purely voluntary 
worker, and has a recognised status in the 
party. 


It is our long-term objective to bring all 
our collectors up to a level of about {2 a 
week and to alter payment from an overall 
one of 20 per cent on collections from all 
sources to a flat sum, plus a small bonus 
on a percentage basis to provide a con- 
tinuing incentive to maintain membership 
on each collection book. 


It is extremely important that the collec- 
tors’ duties and responsibilities should be 
clearly defined. In our own case, since 
funds are centralised, the collecting system 
is a constituency one and the collectors 
are responsible to the agent direct. They 
take instructions only from the party office 
and are answerable to no one else. It is 
clearly understood that their prime respon- 
sibility is their collecting work and they 
may have to collect in any ward in the 
constituency. 


It has been laid down that they shall 
not be required to undertake any other 
work or responsibility within the con- 
stituency or the ward unless they volun- 
teer to do it. They are required to 
undertake membership development 
work on their areas, call on likely ‘con- 
tacts’ and to develop sources of income. 
Ail this is directed from the party office. 


They are not required to sell social 
tickets, deliver newsletters or ward notices, 
or to undertake any of the administrative 
or propaganda work of the ward or con- 
stituency. Otherwise the tendency is for 
minor jobs, which should be done by ward 
officials through street distribution and 
other organisations, to be “hung” on to 
the part-time collector, to the detriment 
of his main work. 


The main factor determining a collect- 
ing area in our case was the need for it 
to provide a reasonable income to the col- 
lector as well as to the party. The first 
subdivision was the polling district, but 
examination showed that in some cases 
this meant a tremendously high concen- 
tration of members over a limited number 
of roads, and in other cases relatively few 
members over a wide and scattered area. 
The two had to be reconciled and collec- 
tion areas were established on the basis 
of an approximate equality of membership. 


MORTONS FOR STATIONERY 
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Write for samples and new List of ENVELOPES, DUPLICATING 
PAPERS, STENCILS, INKS, TYPEWRITER RIBBONS and CARBONS 


etc. as supplied to scores of Labour Party and Trade Union Offices 
Mortons, 37 Wheatsheaf Hal!, Wheatsheaf Lane, London,S,W.8 


assembled yearly in book form, with a- 
printed cover, which carries an autho- 
rity to collect and a stiff board back to 
facilitate entries. It can be en 
down and rearranged at any time in a 
matter of minutes. 
The books are arranged in ‘walking 
order’ of streets and the area is divided up 
into four walks, one for each week of the 
month. So that each collector has four 
books, of which one is currently in use. 
The remainder are retained in the office 
and are entered and checked on record 
cards. q 
Each Friday the collector is required to 
report to the office, pay in his cash and ~ 
hand in his book, taking his book for the - 
following week’s collections at the same 
time. This arrangement ensures that all 
work is checked weekly. A very careful | 
record is kept. The collector’s progress is 
If, as I think, it is necessary to maintain plotted’ on a special wall chart and if a _ 
report is not made, and no explanation is _ 


a central record of members’ contributions, : i 
then some means must be found to ensure Offered, on the following Saturday morn- 
that delays are not created while entries ‘8 @ reminder’ letter is posted to the 
are being made. Finally, it is essential collector asking for information. 4 
that some form of effective control is estab- In fact this is now rarely necessary and — 
lished which will indicate the state of 


for a long time the record has been | 
collecting week by week or month by unbroken—in good weather and bad, and — 
month and to ensure regularity of contact. 


in the face of ill-health and in times of | 
The collecting book employed is : 


extreme stress such as elections. 4 
printed in quantity to reduce cost; is 
punched for a patent fastener; and is 


The limits set were fairly wide (250- 
350) and in fact most collectors operate in 
an area equal to a polling district. Our 
experience had been that efficiency falls 
off rapidly if a total book membership in 
a collection area exceeds 400. Remember- 
ing that we require 100 of these to be 
contacted weekly for subs, and the 
majority of the others for other contribu- 
tions, you will realise why. Redistribution 
of areas goes on therefore as necessary, 
and membership levels in collection areas 
are closely watched. 

A collector should have a_ signed 
‘Authority to Collect’. He needs a col- 
lection book. that is convenient, will go 
into an overcoat pocket or a handbag; will 
show at a glance all a member’s payments 
on one page, is loose leaf and capable of 
rapid rearrangement, as membership 
fluctuates, or the area is reorganised for 
easier administration. 


(To be continued) 


Make Friends with Your R.O. 


by WILFRED YOUNG { 


T is a big mistake to regard the Returning Officer as a cold and — 
unapproachable official personage, who is concerned with his technical 
side of the election only. Instead, he should be regarded as one who is 
willing to give counsel on all aspects 
of electioneering as between himself 


and the Election Agent. 

A: good relationship with the Returning 
Officer can be a source of help and com- 
fort to anyone who has control of a Parlia- 


When an interview is granted, you 
should be prepared to recognise his 
knowledge, experience and authority in 
the matters under his control. “And 
remember that this is best done by show- 
ing him that you are listening diligently 


mentary Election and is particularly valu- 
able to the new and inexperienced election 
agent. 

It is therefore advisable to make the 
early acquaintance of the Returning 
Officer. Afterwards the need for occa- 
sional interviews will arise, but first of all 
it is essential that you should get to know 
one another. 
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to what he has to say, that in fact you are 
making the very best of the interview 
which he has been good enough to give 
you. 

Having held a successful interview you 
will wish to meet again. Mutual respect 
will have been established and in time 
this will lead to the enjoyment of mutual 
trust as well. ‘ 


_ Of course, there will be many matters 
which consultation with the Returning 
fficer will be required, but space will only 
dmit mention of a few in this short 
ticle. 


In some rural parts it is still the case 
that unauthorised people are allowed to 
linger in polling stations. Their purpose 
is to influence or intimidate voters in 
favour of the tory candidate and this 
irregular procedure can _ detrimentally 
affect the fortunes of Labour candidates, 
especially in constituencies in which we 
have too few members to attend to our 
interests at the polling stations. 

Well, this is a matter on which a useful 
discussion could take place with the 
Returning Officer before the contest 
begins, for it is his business to impress 
upon his staff what they must, and must 
not, allow in the polling stations. If a 
$titch in time saves nine, then a word in 
time saves much bother, and maybe some 
votes on polling day. Anyway, it is a 
point for some agents to keep in mind. 
_ The presentation of nomination. papers 
is also a matter on which every new Agent 
feels some anxiety. Many an agent has 
experienced awful doubts about this. He 
has instilled the legal requirements into 
the minds of those who are responsible for 
getting the papers filled in accurately and 
they have acted accordingly, and he 
knows that the papers, especially the 
master one is fool-proof. 


Even so, he still wonders if everything 
will be all right! Of course he does; it 
is a natural reaction to the responsibility 
which he must carry. Well, the remedy 
is simple. Have a word with the R.O. 
about it. True he cannot give an official 
pronouncement until the appointed day 
and time but he can give an authoritative 
opinion which can quickly lighten the 
load onthe mind of the inexperienced 
agent. 


Arrangements for the counting of votes 
is yet another matter of concern to every 
agent who has to attend the Count for the 
first time. Yes, he has read all about it; 
he has been told all about it too by his 
experienced pals, but even so, just because 
of his lack of practical experience, all the 
knowledge he has acquired is not suffi- 
cient to fortify his emotions. 

Well, the best thing to do is to have 
a word about the arrangements with the 
Returning Officer. He will be able to 
explain authoritatively how the job will 
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be done, and because the agent knows that 
the Returning Officer will be in charge of 
the Count his words, even though they be 
the same as another’s, will be so beneficial 
as to send him forth with a large measure 
of sangfroid on the eventful day and that 
is worth a lot. If you think so, then see 
the R.O. about it. 


One other matter: the Return of Elec- 
tion Expenses can also be a headache for 
the new agent. He has kept his accounts 
in accordance with the book; he has com- 
piled his Return meticulously, but he is 
still uncertain about one or two items and 
the nearer he gets to the last day for pre- 
senting his Return, and the longer he 
ponders over it, the more his uncertainty 
becomes menacingly magnified in his 
tired mind. 


The way out of this anxiety is quick 
and easy: tell the R.O. that you would 
like his professional advice on your diffi- 
culty; he will doubtless look through your 
Return and consequently put your un- 
easy mind at rest. That’s worth while, 
isn’t it? Well, it is as easy as that! So 
don’t forget that in this vital matter, as 
in many others, the Returning Officer can 
be your true guide and friend. 


CANDIDATES 


HE following were endorsed as 

Prospective Parliamentary Can- 

didates at the March meeting of the 
National Executive Committee: 


Hemel 
Hempstead Mr. N. MacKenzie 
Taunton Mr. R. Pestell 
Carshalton Mr. H. Cole 
Reigate Mr. C. Garnsworthy 
Worthing ... Mr. A. Marriott 
Stratford-on- 

Avon Mr. T. Locksley 
Denbigh Mr. J. Jones 


Co-operative Candidate running in 
association with the Labour Party 


Stoke-on-Trent 


North Mrs. H. Slater 


Withdrawal of Candidatures 
Preston North ... 
Thirsk & Malton 


Mr. T. Hourigan, 
Mr. B. Bateman 
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Morrison Praises 
‘Woolwich Labour Party recently celebrated its Golden Jubilee. There ~ 
was an exhibition which included the roll of foundation members, the 
first minute book, relics of early elections, and Number One of the = 
‘Pioneer’, its weekly paper. Mr. Herbert Morrison was a guest at the = 

Here is what he said. ; ‘5 


celebration supper. 


VV COLWIcH Labour Party has an out- 
standing record among the local 
organisations of our Party in the country. 
It was one of the first. It adopted the 
individual membership idea in 1903—well 
before others, and, indeed, many years 
before the principle was recognised in the 
Party constitution nationally in 1918. 

Woolwich was a pioneer of intensive 
ward organisation. It not only cultivated, 
but it respected the Trade Union alliance. 
Woo.wich Labour Party encouraged and 
associated itself with the Co-operative 
Movement. 

Your Borough was a pioneer in the 
organisation and education of women. For 
quite a time you shouldered the big 
responsibilities of a weekly newspaper, 
“The Pioneer”. In short, Woolwich was 
a modern, high-spirited, scientifically 
organised Party of great ideals, round 
about twenty years in advance of a high 
proportion of Labour parties elsewhere. 

Over those early years, and later, you 
were blessed with fine, level-headed offi- 
cers, and that in itself reflected credit on 
the rank and file who had the good sense 
to elect them. 

That great social worker, C. H. Grinling, 
an earnest, public-spirited, intelligent, 
well-educated man. James Newman, who 
has been ‘Treasurer and/or Financial 
Secretary almost continuously since 1914. 
He has at least as much experience in the 
Party of overdrafts at the Bank as he has 
of surpluses. 

There was Mabel Crout, who as a young 
girl came to your Party offices as a junior, 
and trained by the great man whom I will 
mention, became a first-class organiser and 
Agent, a member of the London Labour 
Party Executive for many years, and a 
well-known leader of Labour women as a 
national figure. And she was not the only 
trainee of William Barefoot. There was 
Jimmy Raisin, our London Organiser, and 
Mabel Dalton, now his wife, who has 
become my respected and valued Agent in 
South Lewisham. 

But you will all agree that the outstand- 
ing organiser in Woolwich, and the effec- 
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tive leader of the Party in your great 
Borough, was my very dear late friend, 
William Barefoot, Secretary and Agent 
from 1903 to 194I. 

I would commend all Party Agents 
follow his example. He was a great organ- 
iser. He studied and took trouble to 
understand the public opinion of his 
Borough, and never abused it on thos 
exceptional occasions when he lost elec 
tions. He knew the Borough and its 
problems inside out. He was rightly 
quick to champion big causes and to 
compel attention for them from the Gov-_ 
ernment and the L.C.C., as well as | 
Borough Council, whenever the public 
interest so required. | 

William Barefoot was not only a great 
and worthy Woolwich figure, he was one 
of the biggest men the Labour Party has 
produced, with the mind of a statesman. 
He, with his colleagues, sought good, able 
and worthwhile people to carry the Wool-_ 
wich Labour banner at elections—money 
was a secondary consideration. He had_ 
faith in the capacity of the Party to find 
the money, and if for a time it could not, 
we.l, your officers had a good standing” 
with the Bank. . 

Great names have figured in the elec- 
toral history of Woolwich Labour. Will 
Crooks—that great London character— 
was your first Labour M.P.; George Lans- 
bury, Margaret Bondfield and Harry Snell 
as candidates for the L.C.C.—in the case_ 
of the last-named, he became Chairman 
of the L.C.C. and Labour M.P. for East 
Woolwich. George Hicks~ and Ernest 
Bevin, great Trade Union leaders, sat in 
Parliament representing East Woolwich. 
And now Chris Mayhew, one of the par: 
ticularly able of wvur younger Labour 
M.P.s. And Henry Berry won West Wool- 
wich in 1945. 

Woolwich Labour Party individual 
membership over what was one, and is 
now two constituencies, has grown from 
1,954 in 1903 (subscriptions {111) to 9,761 
in 1952 (subscriptions £2,146). 
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nd the Regions 
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ep AM County is famous in this part 
“~ of the country because two of the 
largest demonstrations of their kind are 
held here every year. One is the Durham 
Miners’ Gala, which brings into the city 
over 100,000 people, and the other is the 
Durham Labour Women’s Rally, which, 
whilst not comparable in size to that of 
the Miners’, is perhaps the most colourful 
and’ effective political demonstration held 
by women in any part of the country. 
This year’s Rally is rather special, be- 
cause the Durham Women’s Advisory 
Council is celebrating its thirtieth year in 
organising these events. Because they are 
justly proud of the Rally, they have in- 
vited each Regional Council area to send 
two-rank and file women members to share 
their day. 
- The Rally, which is held on the 13th 
June, takes the form of a mile long pro- 
cession through the narrow streets of 
Durham City, culminating in a meeting 


addressed by leading members of the — 


Party in Wharton Park. 

This year’s principal speakers are Rt. 

Hon: Herbert Morrison, M.P., and Miss 
Elaine Burton, M.P. The procession is led 
by officers of the Council, carrying the 
pennon banner, bearing the words 
“Durham County Labour Women”. This 
was the gift of the late Dr. Marion 
Phillips to Durham Labour Women in 
appreciation of their magnificent service 
in the Sunderland By-Election, 1931. 
_ Each constituency party follows in its 
allotted place in the procession and its 
contingent is headed by the Member of 
Parliament. At least a dozen brass bands 
provide the marching music and over a 
hundred banners are proudly carried by 
members of the Women’s Sections. 

Thousands of people flock into Durham 
City from the surrounding mining villages 
and line the streets, to see this wonderful 
demonstration of faith in the Labour 
Party by the Labour Women of Durham 
County. — 

For thirty years these Rallies have pro- 


vided the high light of the organising ~ 


ability of the Durham Labour Women’s 
Advisory Council. No effort is spared to 
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make them successful and, given a fine 
day, this year’s event will be the largest 
ever when it is expected that at least 8,000 
women members of-the Party will march 
behind their banners to Wharton Park. 


Northern. W. B. LEWCOCK. 


Organisers’ Election 


[THE nature of by-election contests 

varies infinitely. Nevertheless, it can 
be said with assurance that the problems 
arising in a safe seat are generally more 
difficult of solution than in a more mar- 
ginal type of contest. The stimulus of a 
possible gain or loss is missing. 

The campaign in Hayes and Harlington 
gives point to this generalisation. The seat 
is ours, we hold both the County Council 
seats and every seat on the Urban District 
Council. It was not, therefore, surprising 
that the selection of the candidate was 
regarded by many as, to all intents and 
purposes, his election to the House of 
Commons. 


In these circumstances the task of arous- 
ing a feeling of urgency among both 
electors and workers within the constitu- 
ency was naturally considerable, while 
getting election workers in from other 
areas presented more than average diffi- 
culty, owing to the relative inaccessibility 
of the constituency for London members. 


- It was realised at the outset that meet- 
ings would not be well-attended and a 
modest programme was arranged. The 
best efforts we could make, with excellent 
speakers, proved that our assessment of 
this. position was a sound one. 


Audiences were slight, the best attend- 
ance being for Christopher Mayhew who 
has had much success on ‘Television. 
There is certainly a link here. Television 
has made the ordinary election meeting 
something of the past. 

Our Candidate, Arthur Skeffington, 
wisely concentrated his ample energy and 
pleasant personality on door-step work. 
where he made a considerable impression. 


It is unfortunate that we found it so diffi- 
cuit to build up a body of canvassers that 
we were unable adequately to exploit this 
by no means usual contribution by a 
candidate to the real work of an election. 

The decision—rightly taken no doubt— 
by the 100 per cent Labour Local 
Authority to raise the rates by 1s. 5d. a 
day or two before polling day was some- 
thing of a blow, especially as this had to 
be added to a precept of the Tory Count 
Council adding 2s. gd. to the rates. It 
was not surprising that the Tories should 
exploit this as an increase of 4s. 2d. by 
the Local (Labour) Council. Then, of 
course, the death of Her Majesty Queen 
Mary occurring at the opening of the 
active part of the campaign, the press 
notices of the by-election were much 
reduced. We were, as usual, very much 
indebted to the Daily Herald for help 
given in several ways. 

We plugged away at our jobs. The can- 
vass came on very slowly but still, a respec- 
table total of promises was built up but, 
as it turned out, it was a good deal less 
than our ‘knocking-up’ force on polling 
day could have handled. 

Polling Day it rained off and on, with a 
drenching downpour as the workers left 
the factories to go home. One can imagine 
the conversations in many Labour homes 
over the evening meal and the decision in 
a good many cases to ‘leave it this time’. 


If this article reads like an excuse for a 
bad result, that is not the intention. I 
have participated in so many by-elections 
that I cannot now recall many of them. 
I have shared in many triumphs and have 
been cast down in many defeats but I 
cannot recall a campaign in which so 
many difficulties presented themselves. 
This was an organisers’ election and the 
satisfaction was in the overcoming, as far 
as possible, of the difficulties. 

The voting was: 


Labour ... 


12,797 

Tory 7,221 

Majority 5,576 
London J. W. RAISIN 


Monmouth Leads 


[HE Regional Council Executive Com- 

mittee had a very difficult task in 
deciding which Constituency Labour 
Party should be awarded the All Wales 
Individual Membership Challenge Shield 
for efforts made during the year 1952. 


iin 


ag 
The shield is not necessarily for th 
Party which recruited the greatest number 
of members during the year, but for thai 
making the most meritorious effort in the 
Individual Membership Campaign. Th 
Committee therefore took into account 
other things as well as increased member- 
ship, i.e. contributions received, nature 0 
Constituency, etc. 


There was very keen competition an 
not more than a few marks separated 
Monmouth, Merioneth, Pembroke, and 
Anglesey, all of which are rural in 
character. Finally, it was decided to 
make the award to Monmouth, where 597 
new members were recruited during the 
year, bringing the individual membership 
of this constituency up to 3,160. This con-_ 
stituency is not yet represented by a 
Labour Member of Parliament: the 
Labour vote at the 1951 General Election 
was 17,952. It will be noted that the 
individual membership is almost one in 
five of the Labour vote. i 

This is a fine achievement, but the whole 
story is not yet told, for it must be 
reported that the contributions received 
worked out at an average of 5s. 2d. per 
member for the year. 


Well done Monmouth Constituency 
Labour Party and all your workers who- 
played a part in the winning of the shield. 
However, you will have to be on your 
toes to retain it, because several other 
constituencies are making special efforts 
to win the shield for 1953. 


Welsh C. PROTHERO 


Local Government 


(THE accent during March has been on 

preparatory work for the municipal 
elections. Day and week-end schools have 
been held in several areas and the sub- 
jects have ranged from Conduct of Local 
Elections — Relations between Labour 
Groups and Labour Parties—Local Gov- 
ernment Electoral Policy—and Scottish 
Local Government Finance. 


Traditionally, the Labour Party has 
nurtured the belief that Socialism can, 
and must, be largely achieved through 
the work of democratically elected local 
authorities. The conferences which I have 
attended have been very critical of the. 
trends of local government, more aware 
than previously of the problems, and 
extremely conscious of the desirability, in- 
deed the necessity, of the people in their 


hrough democratic means, the kind of 
tvices they want and how these are to 
mobtained, 15 ==) oS Ree 
_ Indeed, the view has been expressed that 
ocal government is now largely a mis- 


.omer—much-of the finance is obtained . 


rom Central government, which lays 
lown a national rather than a local policy, 
ind the local authorities. appear to be 
yecoming merely the agents of central 
sovernment, with few functions of real 
ocal government importance left to them, 
ecause of the recasting of these func- 
ions over the last 20 years or so. 


Many former local government services ~ 


ire now nationally administered, and the 
juestion as to whether this is good for 
ocal government and good for democracy 
ind socialism has been sharply raised. 

The feeling is growing that it is a 
nistake to rely on Parliament for all forms 
Mf progress, and the belief is expressed 
hat there is a greater need than ever for 
eal local government enterprise ~~ and 
fitiative, which so often in our history 


mas. heralded new and valuable social 


ervices..~- 

So far, at least in Scotland, the trend 
if thought appears to be directed toward 
ecuring a more just and equitable method 
Mf providing local revenue for local pur- 
yoses, clear of the administrative shackles 
yf central government, together with 
oper and full public accountability of 
he local authority bodies to the electors. 


Some critics go so far as to say that the 
lectors are very well aware of where the 
éal power for local government lies, and 
iccordingly local elections nowadays are 
requently fought on national issues. 
Snowing that real power is in the hands 
f central government leads to apathy in 
ocal government elections. 


All this debate and argument is 
xtremely interesting and in my view a 


definite pointer to healthy development - 
and increased interest in local government 
- activities and elections. Without it we — 
_would have local political stagnation. - 


espective areas retaining the right and — 
jpportunity to decide for themselves, 


5 Ratt Fe ite rent 


- Scottish. --W.G. MARSHALL. 


Membershi p Record 2 2 


QUR West Midlands story is again Cee Ss 


membership. With 83,108 (49,683 men 
and 33,425 women) we have achieved our 
highest ever figure. This is 13,561 up on 
1951 and 8,500 more than our previous 
best: ratis eee 
- This is 6.1 per cent of our vote at the 
last Election, and averages 1,511 members 
for each of our 55 constituencies; but only - 
22 achieved this average. 


Detailed membership tables have just 
been issued by the Regional Council. Part 


1 gives details in constituency order; 


Part 2 in order of actual membership, 
together with the election vote and cards _ 
supplied for 1953; Part 3, and the most 

important, is in order of percentage of the 
Labour vote and also gives actual member- 


ship. geet 

Forty-four ‘constituencies made some 
increase on the year, ten a decrease and 
one no-change. Four constituencies only 
reached the targets set by the Regional 
Council—Rugby 2,855 (2,500); Northfield 
4,012 (3,800); Bromsgrove 2,099 (2,000) 
and Kidderminster 3,011 (2,500). _ 

Part 3:of the membership tables is in the 
form of a league table with six divisions 
based on percentage of the Labour vote. 
Of the fifteen constituencies in the to 
two divisions ten are not held by the 
Party, while of the twelve in the bottom 
two divisions all but three have Labour 
M.P.s with substantial majorities! 


The Regional Council awarded the 
Membership Challenge Shield jointly to 
the Northfield and Kidderminster con- 
stituencies. It was actually presented by 
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‘“sSAVE-TIME?’? 


results. 
adopted. 


All Political Agents are agreed that the 
CANVASS BOOKS 


are the most useful and dependable method of securing canvass 
Send for samples and list of constituencies where already 


EDWARDS & BRYNING LTD., ROCHDALE 


eee eee 


Mr. At ee at recent region 
- Northfield, first ever in the West Midla 
to reach 4,000 members, has 4,012 0 


by only 2,850 majority. 


Kidderminster with 3,011 members, in-" 
~ creased by no less than 1,482 or 97 per — 


cent! 14.3 per cent of the Labour vote 
‘is enrolled and {£440 was collected. This 
constituency with a 5,158 Tory majority 
_ has made steady progress in the past four 
years—524, 1,375, 1,529 and now 3,011. 
West Midland membership has never 
been high, and our major problem is that 
‘of the many strongly held Labour seats 
-where membership, and I regret often 
organisation, is woefully inadequate. 
The best single effort was in the once 
~ “rotten borough” of Bishops Castle, in 
‘Shropshire. One of the smallest boroughs, 
_ population only 1,500, a local party was 
formed last May, the first that anyone can 
~ recall. Membership is now 185 and four 
candidates are to contest the forthcoming 


-) . municipal elections. 


H. R. UNDERHILL. 
West Midlands. 


More Candidates 


\ 4 
WE have been spending much of our 
time in recent weeks in attempts to 
' secure as many Labour candidates as 
possible for the local elections 


The problem of securing good candi- 
dates is a problem known to us all, but the 
problem of securing candidates is an even 
greater problem in our county constituen- 
cies. This year we want, if we are to fight 
all seats, the following candidates: 


County Boroughs ' 84 
Boroughs 115 
Urban. District Councils 189 
Rural District Councils 212 

600 


Many constituencies haye to find over 

30 candidates each, despite the fact that 

“in 50 local authority areas we have no 
elections at all. 


,Our efforts have brought results, and 
while it is too early to say how many seats 


we shall actually fight, I am sure it will 


be more than in previous years, 


It has been made apparent that the 
Party has not given enough attention to 


yer cent of the Labour vote. £707 was — 
collected in subscriptions. The seatisheld 1 tically 
| j problems. of. travel 


‘won for the asking. —- 


in 


Ing 


meetings of the lo 


It is essential, if we are to build up ow 
party organisation on the countryside, tha’ 
we must take these elections more serioush 
and take steps to secure more candidates 


The East Midlands Regional Council wil 


certainly give the matter its attention. — 
J. T. CATTERMOLE. | 
East Midlands. 5 ; z 


‘ 


SITUATIONS VACANT (continued) 


DOVER C.L.P. (marginal constituency with spo: 
sored Candidate). Applications are invited fror 
experienced Agents, for the post of full-tim 
Secretary/ Agent, salary and conditions in accorc 
ance with National Agreement, housing accomme 
dation. available. Application forms from Com 
cillor A. T. Goodfellow, J.P., 22 Leyburne Roat 
Dover, to whom they should be returned not late 
than 29th May, 1953. 


x BALANCE SHEETS 
2% ANNUAL REPORTS ~ 
3% ELECTION ADDRESSES 


x PROPAGANDA FOLDERS 
AND LEAFLETS 


Good services and workmanship a 
reasonable prices by T.U. Labou 


ARTHUR GAUNT & SON! 


(PRINTERS) LTD. 
24 Market Place, Heanor 


Derbyshire 
(Telephone Langley Mill 76) 
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